company in 1884; he personally managed the acquirement of the Mississippi & Tennessee Railroad, which ran from Memphis to Grenada and which was valuable to the Illinois Central as a feeder, and he favored the construction, in 1886, of the Chicago, Madison & Northern Railroad, which saved the company $200,000 a year by giving it a connection of its own between Chicago and its leased lines in Iowa. He also advocated the purchase of a number of other small properties in Illinois or the Mississippi Valley which could be made useful and profitable as feeders of the main stem. All together, in the first five years after Harriman became a director, the Illinois Central increased its mileage by about one thousand miles.
This new policy of expansion was not carried through without unfavorable comment. Many conservative financiers in New York regarded it witli apprehension, and in 1884, a little less than a year after Harriman's accession to the directorate, one of the leading railroad commentators of that time, after criticizing the road's new policy, said:
In all these facts is there not evidence of some lack of the conservative spirit so long dominant in the company's affairs? It will be seen that we do not base our remark on any one incident in the recent career of the property, but upon a whole series of events, all apparently having the same tendency. We might be less